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INTRODUCTION. 

The success that the authors have had in using the following 
method in Boston and in Cambridge, both with children and 
adults in day and evening schools, has caused many teachers 
from different places to visit them in their class-rooms. The 
visitors have been pleased with what they saw, and many have 
tried the method, as they saw it, with their own classes. Their 
success and the difficulties they met with, caused many to 
repeat their visit to receive more help. 

In visiting a school-room a teacher gets many ideas from the 
writing on the boards, from the lesson given, and from the 
general atmosphere of the class, but at best it is the result of 
work she sees, and however well the teacher may explain her 
lesson, the purpose and aim of the teacher will certainly appear 
vague to a casual visitor. It is with the hope of helping those 
who have sought our aid, as well as others who have similar 
classes that we write this description and aim of our work in 
the school-room. It has above all things in its favor practical 
results — results which in the beginning were obtained under 
the most adverse circumstances, and at present are obtained 
under only ordinary circumstances. 

The method has been the growth of fourteen years of work 
and cooperation. It is applicable to an evening school as well 
as to a day school. It can be used with a single pupil or with 
a class. It entails considerable labor, but it is the only metho 



which can hold the interest, develop the idea, and successfully 
teach English to non-English-speaking people. 

It is with the kindest of intentions and the best of good' will 
that the authors offer this production to the teachers who are 
working in similar classed — in classes where there is only hard 
work for the teacher. 

WALTER L. HARRINGTON. 
CATHARINE J. CUNNINGHAM. 
EosTOM, Febroary, 1904. 



LANGUAGE LESSONS. 

The children of different nationalities sit gazing with awe 
. -Ton the teacher of English, wlio stands before them, crayon in 
-hand. 

"Good morning, boys," she says, and they gaze more won- 

deringly still. Again she greets them, smiling, and the children 

are pleased. "Good morning," very slowly, comes again from 

the teacher, and some bright child tries to say it after her. 

■ Then another and another tries, the teacher helping and cor- 

: recting each trial. Now the teacher writes the greeting on the 

hoard, akd the children read it or repeat the expression, under- 

: standing it as a greeting. 

The greetings given every morning and afternoon are soon 
recognized and expected, and take only a few moments of each 
! session. 

After the greeting,- the teacher names the day, and writes on 
the board the expression, as, " To-day is Monday" and reads it 
to the pupils. They repeat it after her. She then says, lookijig 
out of the window, " It is a good day," and writes that express 
-sion on the board. . 

At first, naming the day and telling the kind of day it is, 
is but vaguely understood, but in a very short time the class 
Tvill understand, and will be able to tell and to describe the day 
:as well as to give the date. 
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Much time is not spent on this work, as it is simply an- 
opening of the work of the session; but it gives pleasure to the- 
children to be able to tell the teacher what day it is and some- 
thing about the day. 

The real work of building up the laLngit.a;g^ bfcgins when the 
teacher directs attention to the different objects in the room 
about which they will soon be able to talk. 

Attention is first drawn to the. different parts of the body,, 
the children being more familiar and more interested in the- 
body than in things about them. She then draws attention to- 
the objects near, and afterward to objects more distant. 



Teaching "This is my." 

Holding up her hand before the class, she .'^ay.s, "This is 
"my hand." Touching her arm, she says, "This is my arm." 
Touching her head, she says, "This is my head." Touching 
her hair, she says, " This is my hair." Having si lowii enough 
objects, to let the class know that she is showing objects, she- 
returns to the hand and says many times, slowly and distinctly, 
"This is my hand." 

.i ■■■' Soon some child will want to imitate her, and she encourages - 
bim to repeat the words after her while showing liis hand. 
Another and another will try to do the same, nnd the teacher 
encourages each. When a fair proportion of the class are able 
to say the sentence slowly and understandingly, then the teacher 
writes the sentence in print and in script on the broad. The- 
teacher reads the sentence very slowly and distinctly, and various 
pupils are called upon to read it. The children copy tlie script. 
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(ten or twelve times on paper, the teacher always supervising ■while 
the class is writing. 

After the sentence is copied, it is again read by the pupils 
■and then erased. The teacher again asks the child to show 
tier his hand, and the child while showing the hand, says, 
"This is my hand." The teacher now asks the class to write, 
"This is my hand." After the class has written the sentence 
from memory, the teacher rewrites it on the board, and the 
•class reads it and corrects the pajiers and rewrites from msmory. 

The other members of the body are named, the sentences 
written, read, copied, and written from memory in the same 
Way, always using the expression, " This is my." 

Note. — In our work we have always started with the expression "This 
"js my," because we have found the sound "th " diflBcult for most foreigners, 
-and yet occurring many times in English. We think that if we drill on that 
sound from the beginning, much of the difl&culty is removed. 

About one-half the children coming to us have had no instruction in 
Europe, and therefore are not able to write. These children, as well as those 
who can write, make the attempt to write the sentence and many times suc- 

-ceed early. They of course will not be able to write from memory for some 
time, but trying to do and seeing others successful makes them in a short 

:time able to write from dictation more liifficult sentences. 

After the parts of the body, other objects, as desk, chair, 
■pencil, paper, etc., are named in the same way. 



"That is." 

The class should now be very familiar with the expression 
'^'This is my," although the names of the different objects are 
estill uncertain. So, in the next few steps the names of the 
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objects are kept constantly before tbe mind while a new thought . 
is presented, as, " That is your," " That is his," etc. 

The teacher, showing her hand, says, " This is my hand," 
then pointing to a hand of each of several boys, she says, " This.. 
is your hand." Returning to her own hand, she says, "This, 
is my hand," and pointing to a boy's hand, while looking 
at him, she says, "That is your hand." Now holding up her 
own hand, she says, "Whose hand is this?'' Always some 
tjro or three in the class will say, " That is your hand." The 
teacher insists on each child saying it, while pointing to her 
hand. 

The teacher shows other objects of hers, and the class is 
able to make sentences, as, "That is your eye," " That is your 
desk," etc. 

Some one of these sentences is written, read, copied, and 
reproduced. After that sentence is reproduced, the class can 
make and write other similar sentences by the teacher asking, 
" Whose head," etc., " is this?" 

The expressions ' ' That is his ' ' and "That is her ' ' are taught . 
in the same way and with the same objects. 

"This is my" is always reviewed by naming new objects, 
thus holding the interest by the new word while repeating 
the old. 

Intereogative Sentences. 

It is necessary to ask questions as well as to answer them, , 
and for that purpose some volunteer is allowed to act or play 
"Teacher." In this play he imitates the teacher, using her- 
expressions familiarly, as at this time he is able to say, " WhO" 
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can show me his hand?" It is very difl&ult for him at first, 
J)ut the exercise being in the nature of a game, the children are 
anxious to excel. 

"A" AND "The." 

In nsing the expressions ' ' This is my, ' ' " That is your, ' ' etc. , 
objects very near have been named; now objects not so near, 
as floor, ceiling, Avail, etc., may be named. In naming these 
objects the expressions "This is," and "That is" are being 
reviewed while the distinction between "a" and "the" can 
be shown. 

The teacher, pointing to a door, says, " That is a door," and 
pointing to another door, says, " That is a door," and then to 
another door, saying, "That is a door." She then asks, writing 
as she talks, * ' What is that ? ' ' The class is only too eager to 
say, " That is a door." This sentence is written, read, etc. 

The teacher then points to one window and to another and 
to another, Sisying, "That is a window." The class points and 
says, "That is a window." This sentence is written, read, 
copied, etc. 

Other objects, where fhere is mpre than one of the same kind, 
are named in the same way, and then objects where there is but 
one of its kind are named, as, " the ceiling." 

The teacher, pointing to the ceiling, says, ' ' That is the ceil- 
ing." The children, while pointing, say, " That is the ceiling," 
and this sentence is written, read, etc. If in naming other 
objects the class makes a mistake in saying " a " for " the," the 
teacher always shows that there are more than one, or just one, 
and the child will correct himself. 
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bmaULAE AND PlUEAL. ' I HAATE." 

The class is now familiar with the oral names of objects, 
but may not be able to write them from memory, so we use the 
same objects, but introduce the thought, " I have." 

The teacher, pointing to her eyes, says, " I have two eyes," 
indicating the "two '' by pointing to one and then to the other 
eye, and sometimes holding up two fingers. Then pointing to 
her arms, she says, "I have two arms,'' then to her hands, say- 
ing, " I have two hands," then she points to her mouth, saying, 
" I have one mouth," and then to her nose, saying, "I have one 

nose." 
i ■ ' 

, , She again points to her eyes and perhaps to her arms, say- 
ing, "I have two eyes (arms)." She now asks some child, 
,',' How many eyes have you?" He may not be able to answer, 
and . she points again to her eyes, saying, "I have two eyes.'' 
She asks some other child, while writing the question, "How 
many eyes have you ? " There will always be some few who try 
to say it, and the others are learning from their mistakes. 
When she find that the class, or a majority, have the idea, she 
says it again very slowly and the class repeats it slowly. This 
sentence is written, read, etc., and other sentences using "I 
have " are made. 

After "I have two " is taught them, "You have two," " I 
have one," and " You have one," then, " He has one" or "two," 
y She has one " or " two," should h6 taught. 

Until now the objects taught have been in the singular, but 
at this point they begin to name objects in the plural. The 
teacher when naming the objects emphasizes the ending "s" 
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whenever it appears, and uses at first only such objects as form 
their plural by the ending " s " so that the class will of them- 
selves add "s" when speaking of two or three objects. When 
such objects as " feet " are named, the teacher names the plural 

before the class can form it for themselves. 

/^ 

The teacher, holding out one hand, says, "This is my 
hand,'' then holding out two hands, she says, " These are my 
hands," 'emphasizing the " s." Pointing to one eye, she says, 
" This is my eye," and pointing to two eyes, she says, "These 
are my eyes." This she does with several objects, and then asks 
the class, " Who can show me his hand?" 

The class is generally able to use the expression " These 
are " with the various objects. One of these sentences is written, 
read, etc.; and then the expression " These are" is easily taught 
in the same way. 

In the game of ' ' Teacher ' ' the child is now ready to use the 
expressions " Show me,'' " How may," and " Whose." 



Faiiiliae Actions Named, 

After naming familiar objects, it is well to name some 
femiliar actions, as run, )iop, jump, slide, etc. The teacher, 
standing before the class, says, "I can run," and runs; then "I 
can hop," and hops; then " I can skip," and skips; and again 
she says, "lean run," and runs. She then asks, " Who can 
run ? " and several boys one after^another will say, " I can run," 
and run. This sentence is written, read, etc., and the other 
actions named in the same way. 

Having taught the expression "I can," with the several 
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actions, the expressions " You can," "He can," She can," and 
later, "We can " and " They can," should be taught. 

The teacher asks, " Who can run ?" and some child replies, 
"I can run ; " but before the child runs the teacher says, " He 
can run," and then asTss the class, " What can he do? " and all 
the class will answer, " He can run ; " then the child runs. 

After the class is sure of " I can," etc., the teacher says, "I 
can run," and runs, saying, while running, " I am running," 
Then she says, "I can walk," and while walking says, several 
times, " I am walking." Then "I can skip," and while skip- 
ping she says, " I am skipping." Again she says, " I can walk," 
and while walking she says very slowly, " I am walking." 

Now she asks the class, " Wo can walk? " and a child will 
reply, "I can walk." The teacher asks the class, " What can 
he do?" and the class answers, "He can walk," While the 
child is walking the teacher asks, " What are you doing? " and 
the child replies, " I am walking," saying it a number of times 
before faking his seat. This exercise is repeated with several of 
the boys before it is written and copied. 

Having taught the expression "I am," with the different 
verbs already named, the expressions "You are," "He is," 
We are,", etc., may be taught, the teacher and class laying 
stress on the ending "ing." 

The teacher asks, " Who can run ? " and some child answers, 
'I can run." The teacher asks, " What can he do ? " and the 
class answer?, "He can run." While the child is running the 
teacher asks him, " What are you doing ? " and he answers, " I 
am running." The teacher then says to the class, " He is run- 
ning." She then asks the class, "What is he doing?" and they 
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answer, " He is running." They Say, " He is running," several 
times or until the child takes his seat. 

The teatcher causes the children to make the statements- 
"He is hopping," "She is skipping," "You are standing," 
" We are sitting," etc. All of these sentences are written and 
read, and many are copied and written from memory. 

In these sentences describing actions, the class is review- 
ing the words "I," "you," "he," "she," "is," and "are," 
and in the continued action review the name of the action while 
adding "ing." 

■In the game of "Teacher" the new questions are used, as^ 
"Who can run?" "What can he do?" " What is he doing ? " 

At this period the class is familiar with the names of some- 
objects and some actions. The relation of these objects to each 
other may now be named. 



Words showing Relation. 

The teacher places her hand on her desk, then on her head, 
■then on a book, etc. , and says after each placing, ' ' My hand is- 
on my — " Then she says to the class, "Put your hand on 
your desk," and sees that each child has placed his hand. She 
then tells them to put their hands on their heads. She says- 
again, "Put your hand on your desk," and asks different chil- 
dren, ' ' Where is your hand ? ' ' writing the question as she asks. 
With difficulty at first they will answer, ' ' My hand is on my 
desk.'' The tfeacher then puts her hand on her desk and ask?,. 
"Where is my hand?" and some will answer, "Your hand ia 
on your desk.'- She then asks some boy to put his hand on 
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!l)is desk, and asks the class, "Where is his hand ? " They can 
answer, " His hand is on his desk." The tea:cher places various 
objects in the position "on," and the children tell where the 
■object is. The children place the object and ask, "Where 
is " the object, and the class tells. 

The teacher asks for volunteers to sit, stand, or jump on 
something, and to tell what each is doing and where. Some 
of -these sentences are written, read, copied, and some are 
Teproduced. 

The other simple relations, as "in," "under," "over,*^' and 
"at," are shown and named in the same way. In the game of 
' ' Teacher ' ' the word ' ' where ' ' is added to their vocabulary. In 
the teaching of relations the names of objects and actions pre- 
viously taught are being reviewed by using the sentence as well 
ras the word. 

The Past Tense. 

The past or finished action is now to be taught. The 
children are led to observe that "ed" denotes finished action, 
while "ing" denotes continued action. 

The teacher walks up and down the rpom before the class 
And asks, " What am I doing ? " The class tell her, "You are 
walking." She stands very still and asks, "Am I walking?" 
They answer, "No." The teacher says, "lam npt walking; I 
walked," laying stress on the "ed." The teacher then jumps, 
and afterward says, " I jumped." 

She then asks some child to walk and says, "What is he 
•doing ? " and the class replies, " He is walking." She then tellg 
them, "He walked." She asks the class, "What dixi' he do? 
and they answer, "He walked." She then asks the boy, " What 
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did you do ? " and he answers, "I walked." More drill of this 
kind is given upon the regular verbs until the idea ot foriniag, 
the tenses is fixed. ; 

Of the irregular verbs, "stand," "sit," and "run" are- 
taught first, the teacher naming the finished action as " stood, ''^ 
sat," etc., and the children imitating her and afterward copy- 
ing the word to fix it in the memory. 

The children should be able to use the regular ending them- 
,selves after the first few regular verbs have been taught. 

In the game of "Teacher" the child can now use such' 
expressions as, "Who sat in this ^chair ? " "Where did you 
stand ? " " What did he do ? " 

Incidentally more objects are being named, more verbs- 
introduced, and more words describing the day are brought in. 
The names of the days and months are being learned and the- 
date is always given. 

The child should now be able to tell his name and his 
friend's name, to ask where his friend lives, and to tell where he- 
himself lives and how old he is. 

Verbs denoting Common Acts. 

Having named the objects, the teacher can tell what they 
can do and describe them. The parts of the body were the first 
objects named, so now we name the most obvious thing about 
them, which is their power to act. 

The teacher asks the class, "How many eyes have I ? " and 
"Show me your eyes." She then says, "I can see my desk 
with my eyes," ,"I can see John with my eyes," "I can see 
you with my eyes," etc. Closing her eyes, she says, "I cannot 
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■see John," and tries to find him. This amuses the class, while 
it also draws attention to the use of the eyes. Opening her 
eyes, the teacher finds the boy and says, "I can see with 
my eyes." She then asks the class, "What can you do with 
your eyes?" and some will say, "I can see with my eyes." 
She then asks, "What can you see?" and the pupils make 
such sentences as "I can see you with my eyes." Some one 
of these sentences is written, read, copied, etc. 

The thoughts "hear," "smell," "eat," and "drink" are 
presented and named in about the same manner. 



Nouns naming Common Objects. 

We can now tell of what various objects are made. The 
teacher, holding up a paper, says, "What is that?" and they 
answer, "That is a paper." Pointing to her desk, she says, 
' ' Is my desk paper ? ' ' thus bringing the material of the desk 
before the child. The class answers, "No," and she says, 
"My desk is made of wood," " The floor is made of wood," and 
tells of other objects made of wood. She then asks, ' ' Of what 
is your desk made ? " and they answer^ "My desk is made of 
■ wood." 

The teacher then asks the class to name other things made 
of wood, and they look eagerly around to find something made 
of wood. If they cannot name the object, they point to it and 
say, "This is made of wood." The teacher then names the 
object, and the pupil makes the new sentence. Some one of 
these sentences is written, copied, etc. 

The other properties of known objects, as glass, iron, brass, 
etc., are shown and named in the same way. New objects, as 
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nails, marbles, and bottles, are named in using the properties 
iound. 

Nameis of Colors. 

The colors are named as with English-speakiug children, 
"but the sentence must always be used. Objects of various 
■colors are before the class, and the teacher takes out several 
objects of the same color, as a book, a box, paper, etc., and 
:says, "This book is black," "This paper is black," "This box is 
black," etc., and then asks the child to show something black, 
and to tell what color it is. The class will say, "The board is 
black," " My shoes are black," etc. After a number of these 
sentences are written from memory, the teacher shows the color 
white, the opposite of black, in the same way. The other sim- 
ple colors, as red and green, blue and yellow, are shown and 
named. 

Other Vekbs. 

We have told what use we make of the eyes, ears, and mouth, 
and now we tell the use of the hands. The teacher shows her 
hands and says, " These are my hands. " Then she says, "I 
can close my hands," and closes her hands. Then she says, "I 
can close my eyes, " and closes her eyes ; then " I can close a 
window, " and closes a window. She now asks the class, "Who 
can close his hands ?" and they all say, "I can close my hands." 
Writing "ed" on the.board, she asks, "What did you do?" If 
no child can says, "I closed my hands, " she has a boy walk -and 
tell what he can do and what he did. Then returning to the 
closed hands again, she tries to get the answer. It may take 
two or three trials, but many times a large number of the pupils 
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can say, " I closed my hands. " She now asks, " Who can close 
something else? ' ' and the different pupils close something and 
tell what they did. Some of these sentences are written from 
memory after copying. 

In this same way the actions, open, fold, clap, touch, feel, 
and reach, are taught. 

Parts of Objects. 

We have named some objects and qualities ; we can now 
name parts common to all objects, as " the top of, " " the back 
of, "etc. 

The teacher names the different parts of the desk while 
pointing to them, and then comes back to the top and says 
again, "This is the top of my desk." She then shows and 
names the tops of other objects. She asks the class to show the 
tops of their desks and several will be able to say, ' ' This is the 
top of my desk." She then asks, " Who can show the top of 
the window?" etc., and the class will all be able to point to the 
top of the window and say, " That is the top of the window. " 
The top of other objects are shown and named by the class, 
and such sentences as "I cannot see the top of the clock, " 
" The top of that window is open," may be made by the pupils. 

In teaching the expression " the side of, " the right and left 
side are easily presented and named'. 

Past Tense of Common Ikregulae Verbs. 

The class can use " see " "smell," "eat," " drink," and 
' 'hear, ' ' in the present tense, but not in the past tense. It is well 
to have them use these verbs also in the past iense. These verbs 
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are irregular, so that the name of the finished action must be 
given as though it were a new verb. 

The teacher says to the class, " Who can see my bell ?" and 
quickly receives the answer, " I see your bell. " She says, "Yes, 
I see the bell. " She then puts the bell into her desk or hides 
it in some way, and asks, "Who can see my bell ? " The chil- 
dren show that they do not see the bell, and the teacher says, 
"Isawthebell. " Taking o\it the hell, she says, " I see the hell,'* 
and putting it away again, she says, " I saw the bell. " 

She then asks, " Who saw the bell ? " and she receives the 
answer, " I saAv the bell. " The sentence is written and read. 
The teacher asks, " What do you see in the room ? " and the 
class names the various objects, always making a sentence. She 
now asks, "'What did you see in the street this morning? " and 
they name what they i-avr, as, "I saw a man, " " I saw a boy," 
etc. 

Some of these sentences, especially those containing words 
for which the teacher wishes to secure more repetition, should 
be written, copied, and reproduced. 

The past tense of the verbs " hear," " eat,'' and " drink " 
should be presented and named in the same way. 



" Large " and " Small. " 

; . 
Returning to the objects whose names are familiar, we pre- 
sent and name the qualities "large" and " small." These qual- 
ities are generally learned through the sense of sight. 

The teacher says, while apparently measuring her desk, 
"Look at my desk." Then she says, " Look at your desk," 
showing the difference in size by her hands. Now she says, 
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" My desk is large." Showing her chair, she says, "My chair is 
large." Selecting a large book from among the other books, 
^he says, " This book is large." 

She then asks the class, " What kind of chair have I?" 
and they will answer, "You have a large chair." She asks, 
"What kind of desk havel ?" "What kind of book is this?" etc. 
She gets the answers, "You have a large desk," " That is a 
large book, " etc. She asks the class to show her something 
else that is large, and they name the large objects in the 
room. 

Having associated the name " large" with the idea "large," 
the idea "small'' can be brought in by contrasting the large 
objects with similar small objects and naming the quality both 
orally and in writing. 

Qualities learned through Sense of Touch Named. 

Now some of the qualities that are observed through the 
sense of touch, as "rough," "smooth," "soft," "hard," 
"round," "flat," etc., may be named. 

The teacher, having two balls, one hard and the other soft, 
feels of both of them and says, " This ball is hard," " This ball 
is not hard." The balls are passed around and each child, feel- 
ing of the two balls, says while showing the hard ball, "This ball 
is hard." The teacher asks the class of feel of their desks and 
of their coats and to tell which is hard. She then asks them to 
name various hard objects and to describe them in sentences. 

After the quality " hard " is observed and named, the quality 
'■-fioft " may be presented by allowing the children to compare 
the soft objects with the hard objects and naming the quality as 
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ssoon as they recognize it. The pupils can then name the various 
l--soft objecte. 

Games. 

,, The class has now a small vocabulary, but they talk by 

.direction, and so not as freely as in their mother tongue. To 

bring freedom, games are introduced in which they must talk. 
fChildren like to play, and in order to take part they must talk. 
, In their anxiety to make the game a -success they will, of course, 

talk more freely than ^¥hen talking under the teacher's direction. 
• Games that review quality words are, "How do you like it?'* 
-and " Of what am I thinking? " 

"Of what am I thinking?" is played in this way. The 
"^teacher and some bright pupil agree to think of something, as 
"ball.'' He then says to the first boy, "Of what am I think- 
ing ? ' ' That boy asks, ' ' Of what is it made ? ' ' The leader will 
'-.answer, "It is made of wood." Then the first questioner wilt 
perhaps say, "Are you thinking of a desk?" and the leader 
-answers, "No, I am not thinking of a desk." The second boy 
-asks, "Where is it?" and the leader answers, "It is on the 
,-4esk.'' Then the second, boy asks, "Are you thinking of a 
,.ruler?" (or something on the desk that is made of wood). 
, Another boy may ask, "Of what color is it?" and another, 
"Is it rough or smooth?" or, " What can you do with it ? " 
All these questions must be answered by the leader, and the 
-class keep on guessing until some one says, " Are you thinking 
of a ball?" The successful' guesser is the leader in the next 
"trial, and a new object is thought of. 

I , In " How do you like it ? " after the game is explained, a 
•bright boy is selected and sent into the closet, closing tb? door. 
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The teacher and' class select an object, as "ball," and some boy" 
writes the word on the board so that all are sure of the word 
selected. Then the word is erased and the boy in the closet. 
is sent for. 

The guesser says to some boy in the class, "How do yoa. 
like it? " That Loy may say, "I like it hard." The questioner 
may guess right, in which case he takes his seat and the other 
boy is "it" to guess the new word. It he says, "Is it a 
knife ? " the boy in his seat will say, " It is not a knife." The- 
guesser then asks another boy, " How do you like it ? " and that, 
boy may answer, " I like it soft." The guesser is now puzzled 
and tries to explain to the teacher that it cannot be hard and' 
Boft. The teacher says, "Oh, yes, some boys like it hard and: 
some like it soft." He then turns to another boy and asks, 
" How do you like it ? " That boy may say, " I like it smooth." 
The guesser then tries to think of something smooth and hard 
or soft. If he cannot guess, he asks another and another boy,, 
until some boy gives him the cue, as, "I like it round." 

The object of the game with the boys is to keep the leader- 
guessing and not get caught themselves. In the beginning these 
games move slowly, but by and by, as new words are added to 
their vocabulary, the boys catch the spirit of the game and are 
very much interested in it. Sometimes the boys write their 
answers on the board instead of speaking them. 



FoEMs OF Read" and "White." 

The words " read " and " write " have been used frequently^ 
by' the teacher, and are now understood by the boys and should. 
be used by them. 
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The teacher tells some boys to write their names on the 
fboard. While they are writing, she asks, " What are you doing? " 
If any one cannot make the sentence, she asks him to walk and 
then to sit, to stand, etc., telling what he is doing. She then 
tells him to write, and immediately asks, " What are you doing? " 
'There is seldom much difficutely in getting him to say, without 
imitating her, "I am writing my name on the board." After 
"the various boys have said "I am," etc., and the class has said 
"He is," and "They are writing," etc., the boys take their 
-seats and the teacher says, "You wrote your name." This she 
■says to each cf the different boys, and asks each, " What did 
you do ? " and the class, " What did they do ? " 

The word " read " is taught in about the same manner. 

We have taught some of the relations of objects to each 
other, and now through the past known relations we can teach 
■others. 



"Behind," "Before," "Beside," "Beneath," "Above." 

The teacher asks some boy, to stand at his desk and at his 
chair. She then asks him to show her his back. She now 
^aays, " Who sits at your back? " The child thinks of the rela- 
tion " at " and his back, and says, jwinting to a boy, " He sits 
at my back. The teacher then says, "He sits behind you." 
She then asks several others, " Who sits at your back? " " Who 
sits behind you? " The children answer, " He sits behind me." 
•She writes this sentence on the board, and the class reads it. 
>She now asks, "Behind what boy do you sit?" and each boy 
-answers, "I sit behind him." She asks boys to stand behind 
the door, and behind her chair, to put paper behind the picture, 
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etc., always insisting that the boy tell what he is doing and what- 
be did, and that the class tell what the boy is doing and did- 
Some sentence containing the word " behind " is written, copied,, 
and reproduced. 

Having taught "behind," the ideas "before," "beside,''" 
"beneath," and "above" are easily shown and named in the 
same way. 

"Long," "Short," "Tall," "High," "Low." 

More qualities, as "long," " short," " tall," " high," and- 
" low," may be shown and named. 

The teacher shows strings, sticks, pencils, papers of different- 
lengths. Holding up a long string, she asks, " What kind of a. 
string is this ? " The class invariable answers, " That is a large 
string." The teacher now shows them that the string is larger 
in only one way, and then tells them, " It is a long string."' 
The class imitates her. She shows the different strings, pencils, 
etc., and the class can tell when she is showing a long string, 
pencil, etc. A sentence containing the word " long " is Avritten, . 
read, copied, and reproduced. 

The adjectives "tall/' "High," etc., may be taught from, 
"long" and named. 

"Fast," "Slowly." 

Modifiers of the verbs, as "fast" and "slowly," are taught; 
in the same way as the adjectives. 

The teacher, walking slowly, asks the children what she is; 
doing, and they answer, " You are walking." Then she walks, 
very fast across the room, saying as she walks, " I am walking- 
fast," "I am walking, fast." She now asks, " Who can walk.- 
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fast?" There will always be several volunteers, who will say 
while they are walking, "I am walking fast," or " We are 
walking fast," and the class can tell, "They are walking fast." 
Other examples of "fast," as running fast and writing fast, 
can be made by the class. After having fixed the name 
"fast" to the idea, then the idea "slowly" can be presented 
in contrast to fast. 

The teacher walks fast and says, " What am I doing ?" and 
afterward, "What did I do?" The class answers, " You are 
walking fast, " and " You walked fast." She now walks very 
slowly, and asks, "Am I walking fast?" They answer, 
"You are not walking fast." She tells them, " I am walking 
slowly," and asks, "How am I walking?" and "How did I 
walk?" They answer, *' You walked slowly." The children 
are then asked to walk slowly and to tell what they are doing 
and what they did. They can give other illustrations of slowly 
in sentences, as, "I am folding the paper slowly." Some of 
these sentences are written, read, and reproduced. 



The Most Common Vekbs. 

As soon as possible we try to teach the verbs that occur in 
everyday speech, as " come " and "go," " take" and " bring," 
"hide" and "find," "give" and "lend," "buy" and "sell." 

Many of these verbs may be taught by games. Others can- 
not be taught by games, but may be used later in games. We 
find it better after teaching a word, as "go," to teach imme- 
diately its opposite, "come." 

The teacher calls a boy and says, pointing to the closet, " Go 
into the closet." The child goes and while he is going the 
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• 
teacher says, " He is going into the closet." She asks the class, 
' Where is he going ?" and they answer, " He is going into the 
closet." After he has entered the closet the teacher says, "He 
j*ent into the closet." She now asks the boy where he went, 
and then the class. Now other boys are asked to go into the 
closet, and to other parts of the room, and to tell where they 
are going, and where they went. 

After the idea "go" is presented and named, the idea 
, come " is presented and named. 

The teacher beckons to some boy and says, ",Come to me," 
and while he is coming she says to the class, '' He is coming to 
me," and then, " He came to me." She asks the boy what 
he did, and he answers, "I came to you." She then asks 
several others to come to her, and to tell what they are doing .and 
what they did. The teacher then asks one boy, as Nathan, to 
go to Tony, and she asks Tony, "Where is Nathan going?" 
and Tony answers, " He is coming to me," and " He came to 
me." She now leads the class to say, " Nathan went to Tony," 
and Nathan to say, "I went to Tony." Tony asks Nathan 
what he did, and Nathan answers, "I came to you." 

This exercise must be repeated with several of the class 
before " come " can be used fluently. 

The class is then able to make such sentences as, "I went 
home at twelve o'clock " and " I came to school at two o'clock." 



Game of " Hide " and "Find." 

" Hide " and " find ' ' may be taught by a game. 

The teacher has a key or some small object in her hand- 
She asks some one of the class, "What have I in my hand ?" 
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,He answers, "You have a key in your hand." She then tells 
him to go into the closet, and while he is in the closet she hides 
the key and tells the class, who are watching her, " I hid the 
icey, ' ' and writes the sentence on the board. She then asks the 
boy who has left the closet, "Where is the key?" She then 
'Causes the boy to say, "I don't know," and then she says, " Go 
find the key." The boy looks for the key, the class saying, 
" He is looking for the key." If he finds the key, the teacher 
says, " You fOund the key," and writes the sentence. She then 
asks the boy where he found the key, and he will answer, ' ' I 
found the key on the top of the board," or wherever he has 
found it. The teacher asks the class where he found it. 

She now asks, "Who can hide the key? " and several will 
volunteer. Selecting one of the boys, she says, " Can you hide 
the key?" The boy answers, "lean hide the key." The 
teacher writes this sentence and the class reads it. She now 
asks, "Who can find the key? " and selecting one of the volun- 
teers, she says, " Can you find the key? " He answers, "I caii. 
find the key." This sentence is written and then read by the 
«lass. The teacher tells the boy who wishes to find the 
.key to go into the closet, always having him tell where he is 
going and where he went. , The other boy hides the key and 
says, "I hid the key." The sentence is written and read. 
Another boy is sent for the boy in the closet, and says to him, 
""Come and find the key." Ht looks for it, and if he cannot 
find it, says, "I cannot find it." Then thie hider tells him 
wliere he hid it, as, "I hid it under a book," etc. The game 
goes on until the boys are familiar with the expressions. 

This game is played many times, as it reviews past words 
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and allows the use of words recently learned. For example, 
after " near " and " far" are known, the hunter can ask, " Am* 
I near the key?" and one of the class replies, "You are near 
(or far from) the key." The hunter can ask some boy, " Am 
I walking toward the key? ' ' and get for an answer, ' ' You are- 
walking toward (or away from) the key." Later he can ask,. 
How high did you hide it? ' ' and get for an answer, ' ' I hid 
it so high," the hider showing by his hands how high he hid' 
it. These directions increase the pupils' interest in the gam& 
and in the English, and enable them to find the hidden object. 



Otheb Paets of Objects. 

Other parts of objects, as edges and corners, may be taught 
by letting the pupils observe the parts, name them, and then 
find those' parts in other objects. In naming edges, the teacher 
points to an edge of her desk and says, " This is an edge of 
ray desk." She then writes the sentence and shows another 
edge of her desk. She shows an edge of a box and of other 
objects, talking all the while. She asks, " Who can show me 
an edge?" Various objects will be named, and the edge indi- 
cated. The teacher asks how many edges this or that object 
has, how many upper edges, how many front edges, etc. 

Some one of these sentences is written, read, copied, etc. 

The class is now ready to talk of almost any object inde- 
pendently of the teacher, telling the position of the object, 
describing it, naming its uses, and later describing its manu- 
facture. Describing the objects in the room (as the clock) 
leads to describing a clock not in school, and then to telling 
whe»:e clocks come from, etc. Talking of the use of the clock 
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to tell time leads to the discussion of other time, as the day,, 
week, month, season, year, and later, the cause of these. 

The names of more objects and qualities are constantly- 
being learned as they incidentally occur in the talk. 

"All," "Some," Both," "Other." 

There are other adjectives not descriptive, as "all," 
"some,'' " both," " other," which must be named. 

When the teacher is naming some quality, "rough," shfr 
uses many objects in which the quality is or is not to be found, 
as a number of books. The class is able to say, " That book 
is rough," and " That book is smooth." The teacher will then 
ask, "Are all the books rough?" The class will answer, 
"All the books are not rough." The teacher writes that sen- 
tence, laying stress on the "all." She asks all the boys to- 
stand, and has the class say, "All the boys are standing." After 
using " all ' ' in a few more sentences, one of the sentences is- 
written, read, copied, etc. 

The teacher may ask again, " Are all the books rough ? "■ 
and after the class has answered, "All the books are not rough," 
the teacher will say, " Some books are rough and some are 
smooth." She then asks if all the boxes are rough, and she- 
will get for answer, "Some boxes are rough and some are 
smooth." She may ask, " Are all the leaves yellow ? '' and get 
for an answer, " Some leaves are green, some are red, and some 
are yellow." This exercise is repeated with other descriptive- 
words, until "some"' is used freely. Then some one of the 
sentences is written, read, copied, and reproduced. 

In teaching "both," the teacher shows both her hands, sny- 
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ing, " Here are botli my hands.'' She then asks, " Let me see 
'both your hands," and says to the different boys, "I see both 
your hands." She tells them to put both feet under their 
desks, and asks where their feet are. They will say, " Both my 
feet are under my desk." Other sentences containing the word 
'" both" are made, and some sentence is written, read, copied, 
and reproduced. 

If the word "pair" has not been presented in the incidental 
work, this is a good place to teach it, by showing various articles 
that come in pairs and naming the " pair,'' and' then letting the 
class talk of " pair " until they can use the term freely. 

In teaching " other," the teacher holds one hand J)ehind her 
and says, holding out the other hand, "Here is one hand; where 
is the other?" If no one can answer, the teacher says, ''The 
•other hand is behind me," and then writes the sentence. Some 
two or three of the class will now say, " The other hand is be- 
hind you.'' She shows the class two or three boxes, blocks, 
pencils, etc., and says, " This book (etc.) is black; what is the 
color of the other book (etc.)?" The class will say, "The other 
book (etc.) is blue (etc.) ." She may say to some one or two of 
the class, "Your right hand is in your pocket; where is your 
other hand ? " and boy will answer, " My other hand is on my 
;desk.'' A number of these sentences must be made before the 
■class will be familiar with the expression. 

After "other" has been taught, the idea " another" can be 
«asi]y presented and named by using such sentences as, " I have 
a blue box, who can find me another?" "Mary has a nice 
pencil, who has another?" the pupil and class making the 
answer, "I (or he) have (has) another," or "Here is another." 
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The class should be able to make sentences, such as, " John has. 
a knife and I hiive another knife.'' 



"SCCH." 

" Such " is a word that might be left to be explained in the- 
later reading matter, but if the word should happen to be needed, 
it is generally taught in this way: — • 

The teacher tfeUs the class to look at the clock and then says, 
'" I have a clock in my house. Who ha? a clock in his house ? " 
They will all answer, "I have a clock in my house." The 
teacher then asks, " Is your clock a large clock like this, with 
glass doors, etc. ? " Some may say, " Yes." The teacher then 
says, questioningly, "You have such a clock in your house ? " 
indicating by her hands the extra size or other peculiarities of 
the clock. If the child assents, then let him say, " I have such 
a clock in my house." The others will say, " I have not such a. 
clock in my house." The teacher will then show a table, and 
ask, " Who has such a table in his house ? " Some pupils may 
have such a table. The teacher then asks, " What have you in 
your house such as we have in school ? " There will always be 
some who have chairs, desks, or rulers, or something such as. 
they have or the teacher has in school. A sentence with the^ 
word " such " is written, read, and reproduced. 

COMPAEISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

We have named a great many objects and compared them 
to learn their qualities. Now, knowing the qualities, we can 
compare them, and thus be able to talk of objects having the^ 
same quality in different degrees. 
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The teacher asks some tall boy to stand, and asks the 
•class, " What kind of boy is he ? " The cla^s answers, " He is 
-a tall boy." The adjective "tall" has been previously taught. 
She calls another boy to stand beside the tall boy. Slie has 
the class note the difference between the two boy.^ ami then says, 
"John is a tall boy, but Tom is taller than John." She asks 
the class to name some boy who is taller than Tom. She iiovr 
asks, "Which is taller. Max or Tom? " and the class or some 
members, will answer, "Max is taller than Tom." Prompted 
■by her questioning they will also say, "Tom is taller than 
John," and Tom will say, " I am taller than John, and Max 
is taller than I." Max and John may also be led to tell 
which of the two boys is the taller. Other boys are named ancj 
their height compared, similar sentences being given by the class. 
Then short boys may be compared. 

The teacher shows that one boy is shorter than the other, 
and asks the class, "Which is the shorter boy? " The class 
will answer, "John is the shorter boy." In response to her 
questions John will say, "I am shorter than Mix," and Max 
will say, " John is shorter than I," and the class will answer, 
^' John is shorter than Max." 

The exercise must be repeated a number of times and by 
■different boys before the expression can be used freely. 

The teacher has the class use all the adjectives previously 
taught in the comparative degree. When shb shows two pencils 
of different lengths, the class will tell her that the blue pencil ia 
longer than the red pencil, or that the red pencil is longer than 
the blue. 

Comparing the surface of their coats Tnth that, of the floor, 
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-the class can say the floor is rougher than the coat. They 

-can tell that iron is harder than wood, and ice is colder than 

water, etc. Two boys may run as fast as they can, and one boy 

will run faster than the other boy. The class and each of the 

runners can tell which boy ran the faster. 

Two boys may jump and kick as high as possible, and all 
the children can tell which boy kicked or jumped the higher. 
The same comparison may be made between the writing and 
reading of two boys. 

After the class can use the comparative freely, the superlative 
may be taught. 

The teacher calls two boys and asks the class, " Which is 
the taller boy ? ' ' She then calls another boy who is still taller. 
To her questions the class will reply that the third boy is taller 
-than the second, and that the second boy is taller than the first. 
The teacher now says, ' ' This is a tall boy, and this is a taller 
boy, and this is the tallest of the three boys." While the boys 
are standing, the class will tell which is the tallest of the three 
boys. The tallest boy will say, " I am the tallest boy," and the 
second boy will say, "I am the taller boy.'' This exercise is 
done a few times with different boys, and then the class can 
tell who is the tallest boy in the room. The class can tell who 
is the shortest boy, and who is the oldest boy, and who is the 
youngest boy in the room. Some one of these sentences is 
written, copied, and reproduced. 

After the pupils are able to form the comparatives and 
-superlatives in the regular way, the teacher should illustrate 
-and name the comparative and superlative of "good," The 
<kss should be ' able to use ' ' good ' ' in the different degrees, 
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and to make such sentences as " He is the best writer in) 
school," etc. 

SoDECEs OF Further Vocabulary. 

Hereafter the new words will be suggested by the games 
played, or will be brought out in telling what can be done with 
some familiar objects, or Tvhat they can do. New words will 
be also suggested by piotures — pictures of life rather than 
purely descriptive pictures. Another means of finding new 
words is in committing to memory the selections from various 
authors. 

In playing ball the teacher asks, "Who wants to play ball?'" 
She selects one of the boys and asks, ' ' Do you want to play 
ball?" He will answer, "I should like to play ball." The 
teacher asks, " Have you a ball ? " He may say, " I have not 
a ball." The teacher tells him to get a ball. Turning to the 
class the boy will ask, " Who will lend me a ball? " Then turn- 
ing to some boy he will say, " Will you lend me your ball? " and 
the boy will answer, ' ' I will lend you my ball, " or "I should 
like to lend you my ball.'' The first boy then asks, "Who 
would like to play ball with me ? " Some boy answers, " I 
should like to play ball with you." The first boy tells the second 
where to stand, and states where he himself will stand, as, " You 
may stand in the back left corner, and I shall stand in the front 
right corner of the room." When the boys have taken their 
places the first boy asks, " If I throw the ball what will you 
do?" and the other boy answers, "I shall catch (or try to catch) 
it." The first boy asks, "What kind of ball do you like? " and 
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the other answers, " I like a low (or high, swift, or slow) ball." 
The first boy throws the ball to the second saying, " I threw you 
a high ball. What did you do ? " The second answers, ' ' I caught 
(or tried to catch, or missed) the high ball." If the boy misses 
the ball, the first boy asks, "Why did you not catch the iDall ? " 
The other boy answers, " You did not threw the ball to me; you 
threw it at the window," or " You threw it too high (too low, or 
too swiftly)," or "I tried to catch it on the bounce," or " I can- 
not catch a hard ball," etc. ' 

At first the teacher plays with the boys in order to lead the 
talk and also to give the boys confidence in speaking. The boys 
catch the ball on the bounce from each other, the teacher making 
them talk as much as possible. 

Football may be played and talked about if there is a place 
to play. 

The boys cannot play baseball, but the teacher may ask. 
How many boys are necessary to play it ? " " How many boys 
are on a side ? " " How many play with the ball ? " " What 
do you call the boy who throws the ball? " What do you call 
the boy who bats and the one who catches the ball ? " " What 
do the other standing boys do? " " What does the boy do after 
he bats the ball ? " "Where does he run?" " Why does he 
run ? " " Who takes his place at the bat ? " and many other 
questions that call for some description of .the game from the 
boys. The teacher must have some knowledge of the game in 
order to help the boys say what they think. 

These games must be played and talked of many times 
before the boys are familiar with the terms used and the correct 
names of present and past tenses of throw and catch. 
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"Buy" and "Sell." 

"Buy" and "sell" are best taught by haying a store in 
the room. The boys decide -which kind of store they want, — 
grocery, clothing, shoe, dry goods, or fruit store. The teacher 
asks what furniture they must have, and helps them to think ; 
she names, and then they name, counter, showcase, scales, 
desk, etc. 

At first different boys go to the table or counter and ask, 
" How much are your apples? '' etc., and " I shall buy an apple, 
coat," etc. The boy behind the counter will say, "I will sell 
you," etc. One boy turns to the class and says, " I bought an 
apple," and the other, "I sold an apple for two cents," etc. 
Later some boy will be chosen as owner or proprietor. Other 
boys go to him to be hired as salesman, clerk, office boy, etc. 
The buyers iind fault with the articles on sale, and other 
articles are shown. Before taking his seat the boy shows what 
he bought and says, " I bought this from Max for so much 
money." When everything is sold, the seller can tell how much 
he paid for the things, how much he sold them for, and how 
much he gained. 

Lesson on Top-spinning. 

Boys are very, fond of spinning tops, and this pastime might 
well be taken for the subject of a language lesson. While they 
could spin tops all day and not do much talking about it, if we 
get them to tell how to spin their tops, they must talk. 

The teacher says, "Who would like to spin the top? " Sev- 
eral boys would like to, but one boy will say, ' ' I should like to 
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spin atop." The teacher asks, "Have you a top?" and says 
" Spin your top." While the top is spinning the teacher asks, 
" What is it doing ?" and "Hear it hum," when some boy picks 
it up. 

The teacher says, "I have a top. See it spin," and throws 
it on the floor. The boys' opinion of the teacher's stupidity is 
written on their faces, but the teacher calmly says, " What is 
the matter?" Then several boys offer her a string, "Oh," 
she says, " I must have a string. Tell me so." The boys 
say, " You must have a string." The teacher then gets a string 
from her desk and throws both top and string on the floor. 
The boys then show her by their hands and tops what she must 
do with the string. 

She takes the top and string again, and watching their 
motions, says, " I must wind the string.'' She writes this sen- 
tence and then asks, " What must I do ?" and they answer, 
"You must wind the string." The teacher asks, "Where?" 
and they answer, " You must wind the string around the top.'' 
The teacher starts winding the string from the top down, and 
the boys are anxious to tell her that she is not winding it right. 
She asks them, "What is the matter?" and leads them to 
say, " You must wind the string around the top from the 
peg up." 

The teacher now winds the string, but leaves it exceedingly 
loose, and when she has finished she says, "I wound the 
string around the top from the peg up." This sentence is 
written, and she asks, "What did I do?" She shows the top 
to the boys, who see and are anxious to tell that the string is 
to loose. She asks one boy, "What is the matter?'' Ho 
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points to the teacher's string and tlien winds his string slowly 
and firmly, showing that it must be tight. The teacher says, 
" I wound the string too loosely," and writes the sentence 
on the board. She asks, "How did I wind the string?" and 
they tell her, "You w^ound it too loosely." The string is not 
wound satisfactorily, and the boys show that they know 
where the trouble is. Then the teacher says, ' ' I must wind it 
evenly and tightly," and winds the string. When she has 
finished she says, ' ' I wound the string around the top from 
the peg up, and I wound it evenly and tightly." These sen- 
tences are written and read, and the class tells what the teacher 
did. 

She now asks, "What must I do ?" and they answer. 
Throw it on the floor. ' ' She throws the top and string 
on the floor, and she makes the boys say, "You must keep 
the string and throw the top." She also makes them say, 
"You must keep the loose end of the string between your 
fingers," "You must throw the top quickly so that the peg 
strikes the floor," "You must draw away the string quickly," 
You must pick up the top while spinning, " " You can hear 
it hum." The teacher may not succeed in making the top 
spin, but she can get; other boys to follow slowly the directions 
as given by the class, and these boys can finally spin their 
tops. 

The string the teacher uses may be unsatisfactory, and 
the class may be led to tell the qua:lities of a good string. 

The new words learned should be applied to other objects, 
as, "The clock is wound every day," "The boy's shoes;are 
tied too loosely," "The curtain is rolled too tightly.!' 
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Lesson on an Apple. 

The lesson on eating an apple is a sample of what may 
"be done with almost any object found ia the schoolroom or 
"taken to school to be used in a lesson. 

There are several apples on the desk. The teacher takes 
up one that has a stem and leaves, and leads the class to 
say that that apple has a brown stem .and so many green 
leaves. The apples are passed around, and the different boys 
will say, in reply to the teacher's questions, " My apple is green 
and rough," "My apple is yellow and rough," "My apple 
is red and smooth." The teacher asks the boys to shine the 
apples. Some apples do not shine, and the teacher says, 
"Your apple is glossy, and yours is not glossy." Then the 
class will answer in response to questions, " My apple is brown 
and rough and dull," "My apple is red and smooth and 
flossy." , 

The teacher tells them that it is the skin that they see, 
-and then they tell her that the skin is red, etc. The teacher 
now tells them to take off the skin, and adds, " You are peel- 
ing the apple." Then she asks, "What are you doing?" While 
they are peeling the apple, the teacher writes this sentence, ' ' I 
am peeling an apple." After they have peeled the apples, 
the teacher asks what they did and. what they see. She tells 
them, " I see the pulp of the apple." They describe the pulp 
as white and wet. 

The teacher then says, " The pulp is white and juicy," 
and puts the sentence on the board. She asks, "What do 
you do with the pulp?" and receives the answers, "I bite 
ihe pulp," " I chew it and swallow it," "I eat it." She aslis, 
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" How do you like it?" and hears, " My apple is sour," "My 
apple is sweet." She tells them, " Your apple tastes sour " or 
"sweet." After each child has told how his apple tastes, the 
teacher leads them to tell with what they taste, and the sen- 
tence, " I taste with my tongue," is written. 

The class are told to look for the core. The teacher tells 
• them, "That is the core of the apple," and helps them make the 
sentence, "The core is in the middle of the apple." Having 
found the core, she asks what is in the'core, and they show 
her the seeds of the apple. She tells them, "Those are 
seeds," and writes the sentence. She now has the pupils make 
a sentence, such as, " I found so many brown or black seeds 
in the centre of my apple." Having found the seeds, the class 
can tell, with the teacher's help, what the seeds are good for, 
what they grow into, what the plants grow into, where the 
apples grew, and what the place where apple trees grow is 
called. 

This lesson on the apple is written as though it were all. 
given in one lesson, but in the class-room the teacher gives 
a little of the apple lesson, a little of the ball game, a little- 
review of the other names to learn, a little dictation, a little 
number work, etc. To give at once the whole lesson on a sub- 
ject as important as a lesson on a picture, poem, or object would " 
tire both teacher and pupil. 

Songs. 

Besides the language lessons described in this book, the- 
pupils learn songs and a few short pieces for recitation. 

In the beginning it is impossible to give the meaning of thef 
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"words of the song or piece, so only those best worth learning are 
selected, and the teacher tries simply to give in a vagiie way the 
sentiment expressed by the whole. The first song taught is 
" Lead, kindly Light, " a songs known every wherr Other songa 
are "My Country," and " There's no place like home." After- 
wards simple songs are sung — songs that the pupil can under- 

. stand. throughout. 

POEJIS. 

Among the first pieces learned is "To thine own self be 
^true," etc. There are many simple poems which are easily 
taught; one of the easiest to explain is "The Village Black- 
smith." 

Reviews. 

In the description of the work one lesson follows another 
without any review except as the new calls on the old for 
■explanation; but in the class-room the past is being constantly 
reviewed. No lesson is ever dropped; it is reviewed as many 
times as possible to keep the names ever fresh in the pupil's 
mind. 

One means of review is the dictation exercise, which 
occurs about twice a day. The teacher asks, "Who can open 
the window?" Some boy volunteers, saying, "I can open the 
■window." She tells him to open the window. She asks the 
class what he did and bids them write that story on their 
papers. She then asks, "Where is my basket?" and they 
answer, ' ' Your basket is under your desk, ' ' and she tells them 
to write this as a second sentence. She may now ask, ' Where 
ami standing," or "Where did I stand?" They say, "You 
stood at the door." She says, "Write the story."; ,She may 
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ask, "Where is the clock?" and they answer, "The clock is- 
in the back of the room." She says, "Write it." The teacher 
generally gives for dictation sentences in which the children 
are apt to make errors. These papers are examined, and then- 
the class read the sentences to the teacher. She writes these 
four sentences, and the class correct their errors and rewrite- 
the stories. 

Another means of review may be found in introducing as 
much language as possible into the number work. 

Boys of different ages, coming in at different periods, with: 
different natural abilities and with different degrees of training, 
soon become divided into natural groups of boys of not more- 
than ten or fifteen in a group. 

While the teacher is working with one group some kind of 
busy work must be given the other. These older boys cannot 
be given busy work such as is given primary children, as stick- 
• laying, etc. They require more mature work. In the begin- 
ning this is hard to find and not particularly pleasant for the 
pupils. The teacher writes a list of five or six words — such as- 
"head," "hair," "face," "eye," "nose." After the words are 
written the class reads them and the teacher makes a story, such 
as, "This is my head." She asks, "Who can make another 
story?" She may get the same story. She tells the boy who- 
gave the answer to write it on the board. She asks for another 
story and gets, " That is your head." She lets a boy write that 
story under the first story. She asks for more stories and 
perhaps gets, " That is her head," " I have one head." These 
stories are written on the board under the first. 

She now reads the next word, and has four or five similar- 
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-ftories made of that word. All the stories are written in 
columns. She has stories told and written for the next two 
words. The class now understand what she wants. The sen- 
tences are erased, and she tells the pupils to make four or five 
stories about each word on the paper. As the work goes on 
■other words are substituted for these, and sentences made from 
the new words. Here the pupil's carelessness is likely to 
show itself. If the words on the board are "on," "under," 
" over," a boy may write, "The chair is on the floor," and not 
spell "chair" or "floor" correctly. The boy who makes care- 
less errors must be criticised in the beginning, or his errors will 
multiply. 

Drills. 

After the pupil has a small vocabulary, the busy work is 
such as to enable him to follow the rules of spelling, and also 
to help him to pronounce new or forgotten words. 

The teacher has a list of common objects whibh can easily 
be introduced to the class. From this list she chooses the 
words best suited to illustrate her point, always choosing some 
words that are known as well as some unknown. For example, 
the class cannot always distinguish a difference in the vowels 
of ' ' ear ' ' and ' ' air ; " so the teacher selects six words having the 
vowels as in " ear," and also six having the sound of " air." 

ear air 

hear hair 

fear fair 

clear chair 

near pair 

dear lair 
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In the first list the words " ear," " hear," " clear," are familiar. 
In the second column "hair," "fair," "chair," are familiar. 
Knowing how to pronounce "ear," the pupil can pronounce- 
"fear." The idea "fear" can be easily shown, and the class 
may make sentences containing the word. The other new 
words are treated in the same way. Now a sentence containing 
" ear" is made, and then a sentence containing " air." A sen- 
tence is made containing the word "hear," and then one con- 
taining ' ' hair. ' ' The two sounds thus contrasted appear distinct 
from each other (or, different). A difference in the meaning 
helps the class to hear a difference in sound. 

Papers are distributed, and the pupils are expected to make 
two stories about each word. Some classes will do very satis- 
factory work in this exercise, others will not. The teacher 
knows her class, and will have fewer words written and more 
stories made for each word with the slower boys. 

It is difficult for some classes to hear a difference between 
the short sounti of " i " and the long sound of " e." 

The teacher may use these words : — 

it eat 

this these 

sit seat 

lip leap 

mit meat 

pick peek 

It is also difficult for them to hear a difference between " a " 
short and " e " short. Here are words that contrast : — 
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and end 

band bend 

land lend 

man men 

stand dress 

ran bell 

The teacher wishes to show that "e " added to a word makes 
the vowel long. For "a'' short she writes this list of words : — 



at 


mad 


map 


stag 


can 


man 


pan 


slat 


cap 


mat 


rag 


rat 



The teacher writes this list on the board and the class 
calls the words. Writing "e" after each word, she requires 
them to call the words then made. She takes the first four, 
five, or six words, as many as the class can take, and explains 
such as are new. The class makes stories containing these 
words, and for busy work writes on paper stories containing 
these words. 

For "i" the teacher has this list: bit, thin, din, dim, hid, 
kit, pit, slid, spin, strip; for " u" and "o" are these lists: cut, 
cub, hug, tub, us, not, cloth, hop, rob. 

For other busy work the teacher has the children describe a 
picture, the description beiiig given in reply to questions written 
on the board. At first the answers are oral and afterward 
written. 



A game may be described, the teacher having written the 

ani 
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questions, the class writing the answers. 



Deill in Vowel Sounds. 



cab 


am 


ram 


bat 


black 


thank 


jab 


jam 


pan 


cat 


hack 


ankle 


bad 


wag 


rap 


fat 


Jack 


catch 


had 


stag 


tap 


rat 


hand 


latch 


lad 


can 


slap 


that 


stand 


patch 


sad 


fan 


at 


back 


hang 


scratch 


face 


age 


make 


came 


cane 


tape 


lace 


cage 


take 


lame 


Jane 


ate 


place 


page 


rake 


flame 


pane 


date 


fade 


cake 


pale 


frame 


cape 


gate 


made 


flake 


scale 


same 


grape 


late 


car 


hail 


fast 


day- 


all 




far 


mail 


last 


hay 


ball 




jar 


pail 


ask 


may 


call 




star 


rail 


basket 


play 


fall 




card 


sail 


glass 


say 


tall 




hard 


tail 


grass 


tray 


wall 




bark 


paint 




way 


caw 




dark 


rain 




crayon 


dawn 




mark 


waist 






jaw 




arm 


straight 






raw 




farm 








saw 




liarp 








claw 




march 








draw 
crawl 
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bed. 


bell 


hem 


pen 


wet 


nest 




fed 


fell 


them 


step 


end 






red 


smell 


stem 


yes 


fence 






egg 


tell 


hen 


dress 


help 






leg 


well 


ten 


yet 


felt 






peg 


yellow 


then 


get 


neck 






bead 


lead 


read 


leaf 


speak 


team 




ear 


dear 


clear 


fear 


hear 


near 


tear 


year 


please 


meat 


seat 


reach 






few 


blew 


Jew 


new 


threw 






hid 


kid 


big 


dig 


pig 


akin 


thin 


lip 


skip 


rip 


whip 


is 


his 


this 


it 


bit 


pit 


kick 


thick 


pick 


quick 


lift 


limp 


king 


ring 


sing 


bring 


string 


wing 


ink 


think 


with 


fish 






ice 


mice 


hide 


slide 


wide 


knife 




lie 


pie 


file 


smile 


dime 


mine 


pipe 


ripe 


bite 


white 


write 









There are other lists of simple word^ illustrating the other 
Yowel sounds which the teacher uses for a drill on sounds, for 
spelling, and for increasing the vocabulary. To the verbs in 
the list the teacher adds "ing" and "ed," the class telling 
whether the consonant is doubled or not, and when the "e" is 
dropped. 

Not much time can be given to these lists. They add a 
little variety to the work, but most of the time should be spent 
in leading the pupils to talk and to talk in sentences. 
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